The Burden of the Mystery
between the two worlds denoted by Santayana as the realm of
matter and the realm of essence.
One may perhaps define the poet's undertaking as the con-
duct of a traffic between these two worlds. The vast claims
made for poetry by the romantics of the nineteenth century
and still being made for it by the psychological critics and the
communist singers of the twentieth, would seem to be based
upon such an interpretation of what its practitioners are
about. Shelley, rhapsodizing over his art as one which 're-
deems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man',
Keats declaring that *it should strike the reader as a wording
of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost as a remem-
brance', Wordsworth calling it 'truth... carried alive into the
heart by passion*, all have reference to those values which, like
the rivers and mountains of the Chinese lyricist, are 'change-
less in their glory*, and which constitute the happier part of
the realm of essence. But, as even the romantics sometimes
appeared to understand, and as the materialists like to remind
us, it is through the existence of the physical self, the locus of
our sensations and emotions and thoughts, and the substantial
inhabitant of the realm of matter, that the mind creates and
recognizes a disembodied value. And it is not seldom the
sensual world, as it is apprehended by ear and eye, which
startles and kindles the imagination, so that the work of
strings and wood-winds, or the sound of the sea, the lighted
sky or even a mean street, the motions of a dancer, or the con-
tours of a face, lend the colouring of reality to ancient myth,
and form stuff whereof the mind may weave the fabric of a
vision. The poet, more sensitive than other men both to the
values in the ideal universe and to the crowding solicitations
of the physical world, bears testimony to both. Moreover, he
is dealing with words, which, being things in themselves, to be
seen on the page and sounded with the voice, and being sym-
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